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Abstract. The whaling industry played an important part in early nineteenth century 
contact between Maori and Pakeha in New Zealand. Shore whaling is open to ar- 
chaeological investigation, to define material and other aspects of the industry itself 
and to examine the nature of the relationship between whaler and Maori. There were 
perhaps eight whaling stations on Kapiti Island and its nearby islets. Together they 
make up what may be the outstanding surviving archaeological landscape of New 
Zealand’s shore whaling industry. 


Whaling in New Zealand waters began in the late eighteenth century. The first record 
of a visit by a whaling vessel is that of the William and Ann which was at Doubtless Bay in 
1792 (Morton 1982:125). At first the industry was based upon offshore (or pelagic) 
whaling, for the sperm whale or cachalot (Physeter catadon). By the early nineteenth 
century whalers were commonly using the Bay of Islands as a place to rest crews and take 
on supplies. In 1836 there were 151 visits to the bay by British, Australian, American and 
French whaling vessels (Wright 1967:30). 


As early as the seventeenth century New England whalers were catching whales from 
boats based on shore (Morton 1982:225), Basques, Vikings and North-west Coast (British 
Columbia) Indians had done so before that. In the South Pacific the Tasmanian shore 
whaling industry began in 1804 (Morton 1982:225), thus developing the commercial basis 
and the techniques employed by the New Zealand industry (see Pearson 1983). 


In New Zealand two developments assisted in the establishment of the shore whaling 
industry. By the 1820s the sealing trade was fast declining. and in 1823 the British duty on 
colonial whale oil was reduced to a pound a tun; a ‘tun’ of whale oil being reckoned at 252 
gallons, ca. | ton in weight. Two years later duty was reduced to a nominal shilling a tun 
(Rickard 1965:50-51). 


The first shore whaler to set up on the New Zealand coast was an ex-sealer, John 
Guard, who was at Te Awaiti (in what was to become Tory Channel) in 1827 (Grady 
1978:40-41). At first Guard was not equipped for taking oil, and whalebone (or baleen) 
was all that he was able to save. It was not until 1830 or 1831 that he was whaling for oil 
and whalebone (Morton 1982:230). To the south, Captain Peter Williams was shore 
whaling in Preservation Inlet in 1829. The same year Guard transferred his winter whaling 
operation to Kakapo Bay, Port Underwood, having found whales close inshore in the bay. 
thus establishing the great Cloudy Bay industry (Grady 1978:40-41). 
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The New Zealand shore whaling industry was based upon the right (or ‘black*) whale 
(Eubalaena australis), which yielded so-called ‘black oil’. The whaling season extended 
from May to October. Each year the right whale arrived on the New Zealand coast about 
the beginning of May (Dieffenbach 1843 1:45), having summered in the southern ocean 
(Gaskin 1972:86-87). Travelling up the east coast of the South Island a large part of them 
would turn into Cook Strait where Cloudy Bay would provide an ideal calving area of 
warm shallow water. More whales would pass through Cook Strait and then between 
Kapiti Island and the mainland to another major calving area in the south Taranaki Bight 
— known to whalers as ‘‘Motherly Bay’’ (Wakefield 1845 1:340), 


Whaling in inshore waters could be undertaken from anchored vessels or from shore 
stations. A distinction is commonly made between ‘bay whaling’, whaling from ships 
anchored in bays, and ‘shore whaling’, whaling from a base on shore (see Morton 
1982:230). Bay whaling vessels sometimes put parties on shore, shore whalers, however, 
were generally independent of ships, except those that supplied the station and removed 
the produce. In New Zealand these vessels generally came from Sydney. In 1836 there 
were 18 vessels bay whaling at Port Underwood, most of them American (Grady 1978: 
P1.24). When a whale was seen as many as 70 whaleboats from bay whaling vessels and 
shore stations might set off in pursuit (Morton 1982:231). 


The inshore whaling industry very soon destroyed its own means of livelihood. It was 
mostly cows and calves which were taken, the females coming inshore to calve. The 
males generally remained out at sea, to be joined there during the summer by the cows and 
calves in the return to the southern ocean. As early as 1832 a Mr R.W. Hay predicted the 
end of the New Zealand shore whaling industry (Rickard 1965:109). The peak years were 
probably 1838-39. Black oil production figures from the Weller brothers’ station at 
Otakou in the southern South Island illustrate dramatically the brief success and rapid 
decline of the industry. In 1834 the station took 310 tuns of oil. In following years 
production was 260, 210, 272 and 213 tuns, followed by 65 tuns in 1839, 14 tuns in 1840 
and 10 tuns in 1841, after which the station closed (Rickard 1965:111). In the Kapiti/ 
Mana Island region, 23 boats at six stations produced 466 tuns in 1839 (Dieffenbach 1843 
1:109). By 1847 only one station remained on Kapiti and one other at Te Korohiwa on the 
mainland near Mana Island, between them employing three boats and taking 29 tuns of 
black oil (Wakefield 1848:193). 


KAPITI ISLAND 

Kapiti Island stands about 6 km off the mainland (Fig. 1). It is almost 10 km long and 
a little more than 2 km wide. The western coast is backed by cliffs rising directly to the 
main ridge of the island, 521 m above sea level at the highest point, Tuteremoana. A 
number of permanent streams make their way eastwards from the high ridge to the easier 
but still rugged east coast. Level ground is confined to the area around Okupe Lagoon and 
Waiorua in the north, the flat at Rangatira Point, and a limited area at Wharekohu Bay in 
the extreme south. Along the east coast the remnants of a raised beach occur discontinu- 
ously below the truncated ends of spurs. Never more than 50m wide and generally a great 
deal less, this platform contains extensive archaeological remains including those of the 
whalers and contemporary Maori occupation. Off the south-east coast are three tiny islets, 
Tokomapuna, Motungarara and Tahoramaurea, all of which were occupied by whaling 
stations at some time in the 1830s and early 1840s. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Kapiti Island showing places mentioned in the text. Inset gives location, 


When Dieffenbach visited Kapiti in late 1839 he remarked that, ‘‘the whole island is 
covered with a very vigorous vegetation, mostly of trees, amongst which are fine timber- 
trees, especially the rata, kahikatea, and rimu’’ (Dieffenbach 1843 1:108). Since then the 
island has been largely deforested, much of it being farmed in the late nineteenth century. 
It is now a scientific reserve administered by the Lands and Survey Department, except for 
the offshore islets and a limited area at the north end of the main island which is still in 
Maori hands. A forest vegetation is returning to the island with manuka much the most 
abundant initial coloniser. 


The story of the whaling period at Kapiti is inextricably interwoven with that of Te 
Rauparaha and his tribe the Ngati Toa, and tribes allied to Te Rauparaha. In 1820 Te 
Rauparaha was a prominent member of a raiding party from the north which travelled 
through the Cook Strait region. While in the area he saw two European vessels — one of 
which may have been Bellingshausen’s Vostok which was signalled by a fire on a head- 
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land when working through the strait on June 9 (Barratt 1979:46). Te Rauparaha at once 
Saw the advantage of living in the area where he might trade with the Pakeha for muskets 
and other goods. At Kawhia, the Ngati Toa were under tremendous pressure from the 
Waikato tribes: in late 1821 Te Rauparaha led his people south ina migration to the Cook 
Strait region. The Ngati Toa and their allies among the Taranaki tribes arrived on the 
Kapiti coast in 1822 and took the island from the Muaupoko tribe the following year 
(Smith 1910:392-393). 


Shortly after Te Rauparaha’s conquest European ships began visiting Kapiti for flax 
(Wilkinson & Wilkinson 1952:16). The first whalers to visit the area did so about 1827 but 
it was not until the early 1830s that shore whaling stations were established at Kapiti. On 
24 June 1830 the brig Tranmere arrived at Port Jackson with a cargo of flax from Kapiti 
(McNab 1913:5). Captain Smith reported that the William Stoveld and the Hind were bay 
whaling there. The William Stoveld also appears to have had a party stationed ashore; it 
returned to Port Jackson on August 13 with 50 tuns of oil and 25 tons of flax. 


There is a distinct lack of knowledge of the very first years of Pakeha trade and 
whaling at Kapiti (see Barton 1974:111). By 1830 and 1831, when we have our first 
records, European settlement already seems firmly established. A Mr Harvey had set up as 
a trader, probably at Rangatira, as early as August 1831 (McNab 1913:16: and see Knocks 
Ms:3), and Samuel Ashmore purchased land at Waiorua in September the same year 
(Barton 1974:116). 


Shore whaling at Kapiti lasted almost twenty years. It began probably in 1830 and 
ended in the late 1840s. Historical information and archaeological observation suggests 
there were at least eight places en Kapiti and its offshore islands from which shore 
whaling was undertaken. From the north these are Waiorua, Te Kahuoterangi, Rangatira, 
Taepiro and Wharekohu, and the offshore islets Motungarara, Tahoramaurea and To- 
komapuna (see Fig. 1). The archaeology of the whaling stations was studied during an 
Offshore Islands Research Group field trip to Kapiti Island in April 1982. 


WAIORUA 

The whaling station at Waiorua occupies a small bay sheltered from the north, close 
to the north end of the island. The area is now Maori land and was for many years farmed 
by the Webber family. Several holiday baches now stand on the beach ridge which was 
formerly occupied by the whalers’ settlement (Fig. 2). Archaeological remains of the 
whaling period are thus difficult to isolate from other evidence. The site at Waiorua (New 
Zealand Archaeological Association site record numbers N156/6 and 7) has been de- 
scribed by Barton (1974:116-117). 


When James Cowan visited Kapiti in December 1905 he noted, ‘one of the whalers’ 
large try-pots, about 4 ft [ca. 120 cm] in diameter, is still to be seen intact at the Waiorua 
landing, with its stone furnace, &c., all complete’’ (Cowan 1907:3). This trypot is 
probably the one that now stands close by the front door of one of the cottages (N156/7), 
Along the foreshore is much old iron, stone walling, boat slipways and other remains, at 
least some of which will relate to the whaling era but which 100 years of subsequent 
activity has rendered very difficult to interpret. Sub-surface remains along the beach ridge 
may be intact but low-lying ground behind has been ploughed, possibly many times. 
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Fig. 2. Waiorua, view north-east to Kurukohatu Point and the mainland (April 1982). 


Barton (1974:116) noted a claim for land purchase at Waiorua by one Samuel 
Ashmore as early as 5 September 1831. It seems likely this is connected to the establish- 
ment of a shore whaling station. By the early 1840s Waiorua was the largest station on 
Kapiti, and probably larger than any on the northern shore of Cook Strait. In 1844 the 
artist J.A. Gilfillan made a most informative pencil sketch of Gillett’s whaling station at 
Waiorua from the slopes of the hill to the south-west. The original is too pale for useful 
reproduction; Fig. 3 is an accurate anonymous watercolour copy of Gilfillan’s sketch. 
Small vessels can be seen in the bay, upwards of 35 whalers’ huts can be seen, at the south 
end of the bay is the three legged frame of the scaffold (known as ‘shears’; Dieffenbach 
1843 I:51) used to raise the whale for cutting up. It seems likely it was Waiorua that was 
visited by Power in August 1846. He reported 50 or 60 Europeans at the station, ‘‘. . . 
now the largest in New Zealand’’ (Power 1849:10). Just one year later Gillett’s station, 


now the only one remaining at Kapiti, employed 16 men and two boats, taking 19 tuns of 
black oil (Wakefield 1848:193). 


Fig. 3. Gillett’s whaling station on Kapiti Island, 1844. Watercolour copy of original pencil 
sketch by J.A. Gilfillan. (Alexander Turnbull Library D18/12; the Gilfillan sketch is held in 
the Hocken Library, Sketchbook pp.46-47). 

Photo: Alexander Turnbull Library 
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TE KAHUOTERANGI 

Not quite 1 km south of Waiorua Bay are the remains of the Te Kahuoterangi whaling 
station (N156/9), now under low coastal forest with dense scrub and flax along the 
foreshore (Fig. 4). Here is the best surface archaeological evidence of any whaling station 
on Kapiti Island, to be compared only with that on the offshore islets, Tokomapuna and 
Tahoramaurea. The station occupied a section of raised beach below the steep hillside, 
almost 200 m long and between 30 and 50 m wide, with terraces also on the flanks of the 
stream which emerges from a gorge near the south end of the former settlement (Fig. 5). 
At the front is a 3-4 m scarp to a steeply shelving boulder beach. 


When Simcox (1952:136) visited Te Kahuoterangi in 1910 he counted twenty stone 
hearths at the site. There are now the distinct remains of only nine, some still in good 
order (see Fig. 6), with other stone scatters signalling those that have collapsed. Close to 
the beach is the remains of a trypot stand of well finished stonework held together with a 
clay mortar (Fig. 7). The remains are now ca. | m high with two side arms enclosing two 
semi-circular bays 90 and 120 cm (ca. 3 ft, 4 ft) in diameter — presumably designed to 
take trypots of similar diameter. Close to the foot of the hill some 25 m from the trypot 
stand is a grave. Scattered about the periphery of the site are twelve or more terraces: three 
occupying rising ground at the north end of the site, others cut into the toe of the hill 
mostly near the stream, and three more 10 m up a Steep spur just upstream. At the south 
end of the settlement is a depression ca. 6 x 3 m lined with large boulders. Fragmentary 
shell midden is eroding from the north bank of the stream. 


Fig. 4. Site of Te Kahuoterangi whaling station from the north. The station was at the mouth 
of the gully visible before the skyline ridge. It is now under regenerating coastal forest (April 
1982). 
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Fig. 5. Sketch plan of Te Kahuoterangi site. 
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Fig. 6. Stone hearth at Te Kahuoterangi — marked ‘A’ on Fig.5 (April 1982). 
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Fig. 7. Trypot stand at Te Kahuoterang 
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It is not known when Te Kahuoterangi was first occupied by whalers. It was appa- 
rently a station of several boats early in 1843 (Wakefield 1845 1:334), and was probably 
already in operation in late 1839 when Wakefield (1845 I: 123) reported two stations on the 
north end of Kapiti (the other would have been Waiorua). Te Kahuoterangi whaling 
station may have been closed down within a year or two of Wakefield’s 1843 report:Power 
(1849: 9-11) mentioned only one station on Kapiti in August 1846, probably at Waiorua. 


RANGATIRA 

An extensive flat almost 500 m long and 200 m across juts out from the precipitous 
hills of Kapiti 3 km from the north end of the island. The level ground is based on boulders 
which have been brought together by sea currents and subsequently raised by tectonic 
movement. [t is now covered with rank grass and dense thickets of Muehlenbeckia which 
combine to make thorough searching for archaeological remains extremely difficult. 


Archaeological evidence on the flat includes a group of perhaps ten open pits (includ- 
ing a large raised-rim pit open at the north end). Barton (1974:118) reported the raised-rim 
pit, and another four pits near the eastern tip of the point (N156/12). Near the present 
landing at the northern base of the triangular flat two trypots are mounted in concrete 
(N156/11), possibly those removed from Tokomapuna (Simcox 1952:135). 


As early as 1831 a Mr Harvey kept a trading establishment at Rangatira (Knocks 
Ms:3). There is indeed no direct evidence of there having been a whaling station at 
Rangatira, either archaeological or historical. The first report of a station on the flat is 
from Cowan who visited Kapiti at the end of 1905 and who reported ‘*. . . the remains of 
one of the old whaling stations’’ at Rangatira (Cowan 1907:3). Just what these remains 
were is not said. 


TAEPIRO 

Slightly closer to the south than the north end of the island, the Taepiro Stream issues 
out of its gorge and over a raised beach some 50 m across (Fig. 8). Here there is extensive 
archaeological evidence (N156/17) which is clearly European in origin and similar to 
whalers’ remains elsewhere about Kapiti (Fig. 9). At the rear of the boulder beach is a 
scarp generally 2 m high or less. The terrace occupied by the site rises steeply about the 
Taepiro Stream which is now cut down through debris previously brought down the gorge 
behind. Immediately behind the raised beach the hillside rises steeply to more than 200 m. 
North of Taepiro at Otehou is more stonework which might be whalers’ work although the 
site is now in poor condition and does include characteristically Maori features such as 
pits. 


Archaeological evidence at Taepiro is mostly north of the stream mouth. Five metres 
from the beach is a massive wall of beach boulders, 30 m long, 60-80 cm wide and 1-1.2 
m high. At the north end is a gap to some rubble which suggests a former continuation of 
the wall, now broken down. Two depressions, indicative of houses, survive behind the 
wall close to the stream. Nearby is a 2 m diameter pit. At the foot of the hill behind is a 
well built stone platform 5 x 5 m with more boulder faced terraces extending some 40 m to 
the north. Eight metres from the north-east corner of the stone platform is a European 
hearth, still 1 m high, made of stone with a clay mortar. On the steep hillside above are at 
least two terraces. South of the stream the only visible evidence under dense flax, karaka 
and other vegetation is a 6-8 x 5.5 m terrace with one course of boulders holding the lower 
side and the remains of a mid-nineteenth century pint ‘black’ beer bottle. 
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Fig. 8. Taepiro from the sea. The whaling station remains are on the shore platform, right of 
the gorge (April 1982). 


Barton (1974:121) discussed the Maori occupation at Taepiro and concluded that 
Cowan and others were wrong in placing an historically known pa on the south side of the 
stream. A Swainson sketch of 1849, however, clearly shows the remains of Maori huts 
and palisade south of the stream (reproduced in Wilkinson & Wilkinson 1952:P1.3). The 
sketch also appears to show a more extensive settlement north of the stream. Settlement is 
also shown north of the stream in an 1837 map (see Barton 1974:121), which may give a 
clue as to the date of whaler occupation. The archaeological evidence for this whaling 
station has confirmation from an 1844 Gilfillan pencil sketch which shows whalers prepar- 
ing to take barrels from Taepiro out to a vessel anchored in the lee of Tahoramaurea and 
Motungarara (Fig. 10). 


WHAREKOHU 

The small bay of Wharekohu faces south at the extreme south end of Kapiti Island 
(Fig. 11). Behind it is a high beach ridge now backed by a small area of flat ground, both 
dry and swamp. Evidence for shore whaling at Wharekohu depends on statements by such 
as Simcox (1952:136). 


It is difficult unequivocally to relate archaeological evidence to the whaling period 
because of subsequent farming operations. A 65 m dry-stone wall (N156/26) at the east 
side of the flat behind the beach ridge probably dates from the farming period. A massive 
stone hearth (N156/27), and a stone lined drain (N156/28) which extends across the flat 
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Fig. 9. Sketch plan of Taepiro site. 
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Fig, 10. ‘‘Whaling station at Kapiti’’, J.A. Gilfillan pencil drawing (Hocken Library, 
Sketchbook p.70). 
Photo: Hocken Library 


and part way through the west end of beach ridge (where a spillway and platform opposite 
clearly indicate a former dam), may be linked to the whaling period, at least in their initial 
construction and use. Other stone walls between the drain and the foot of the hill to the 
west (N156/29), and on the rocky shore platform at the west side of the bay (N156/30), 
probably belong to the farming period. 


Wharekohu is sometimes known as Brown’s Bay (Simcox 1952:138). In 1839 Maori 
owners sold 617 acres about Wharekohu to Captain Mayhew who ran a whaling station on 
Tahoramaurea Island nearby (Wilkinson & Wilkinson 1952:20-23). Andrew Brown, who 
managed a store for Mayhew and who was connected to him by marriage, later took over 
the title which was confirmed in 1851. In 1849 Swainson pictured two huts behind a low 
fence on the beach ridge with what may be a whaleboat on the beach in front (Wilkinson 
& Wilkinson 1952:P1.3). Brown farmed at Wharekohu in the 1850s and 1860s (Simcox 
1952:138). 


MOTUNGARARA 

Motungarara is the innermost of the three small islands off Kapiti (Fig. 12). Sepa- 
rated from Kapiti by a 350 m channel, it is ca. 300 m long and 30-100 m wide. A rocky 
spine extends along the western half of the island reaching almost 20 m above sea level 
near the southern end. Along the eastern side of the island is a raised beach terrace 15-30 
m wide, only 1-2 m above high tide. Over the northern part of this terrace several holiday 
baches and associated paths, sheds and a barbecue area obscure older archaeological 
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Fig. 11. Wharekohu from the west (April 1982). 
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Fig. 12. Motungarara from the summit of nearby Tahoramaurea. The whaling station was on 
the shore platform on the near side of the island, extending to the north (right) end (April 
1982). 
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evidence. To the south, under second growth bush, are the remains of at least four 
dry-stone walls (Fig. 13), nowhere more than a metre high, which are either parallel or at 
right angles to the beach (N156/31). These walls are characteristic of whalers’ work. They 
are made of schistose rock which outcrops on Motungarara and Tahoramaurea and near 
Rangatira Point on Kapiti. (The walls are thus strongly reminiscent of miners’ work in 
Central Otago — although Fleming & Hutton (1949) have identified the Kapiti material as 
phyllonite and not schist.) In December 1980 Bruce McFadgen recovered a crouch burial 
(N156/35) with associated bone needle and drilled fish spine from a wave eroded section 
on the north-east side of the island. 


Motungarara has also been known variously as Hiko’s Island (Dieffenbach 1843 
1:99) , Lewis Island (Morton 1982:160), and Fisherman’s Island (Macmorran 1977:23). Te 
Hiko-o-terangi was a Ngati Toa chief, son of the famous Te Pehi, who lived on the island 
for some years. About 1840 he was engaged in whaling with one boat but gave it up soon 
after. A report at the time states why: ‘‘he has lately abandoned his occupation, and sold 
his boat, giving this extraordinary reason, that he has become a missionary and says that if 
it be good to rest one day of the week, it must be much better to rest the whole week”’ 
(Carkeek 1966:49). Te Hiko left the island in the early 1840s (Wakefield 1845 II:65). 


When Dieffenbach visited Motungarara in October 1839 vegetation was reduced to a 
few clumps of flax and ‘‘. . . a species of Linum with blue flowers’’, probably Linum 
marginale, an Australian introduction. On the raised beach of the north-west side of the 
island stood ‘‘. . . the homes of the Europeans employed in whaling, and several huts of 


Fig. 13. Stone wall (N156/31) on Motungarara (April 1982). 
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Fig. 14. ‘‘The deserted whaling station, Brown’s Island, Kapiti” (April 1849), William 

Swainson pencil drawing (Hocken Library). The picture shows Tahoramaurea (left) and 

Motungarara Islands; the European style building and nearby Maori palisade is on the shore 
platform of the north end of Motungarara. 

Photo: Hocken Library 


the natives’’ (Dieffenbach 1843 1:111). The whalers on Motungarara in 1839 were Ameri- 
cans (Dieffenbach 1843 1:99), under the command of Captain (‘Horse’) Lewis (Wakefield 
1845 1:138). 


Among sketches by William Swainson, who visited Kapiti in April 1849, are several 
that show Motungarara, quite without vegetation, with the remains of the Maori settle- 
ment and whaling station, both said to be deserted by this time (Fig. 14). An 1844 sketch 
by Gilfillan (Hocken Library, Sketchbook p. 45) gives another view of the shore platform 
with a single hut close to the position of the stone wall shown in Fig. 13. A light palisade 
fence runs along the foreshore. 


TAHORAMAUREA 


A pass of little more than 100 m separates Motungarara from the adjacent island of 
Tahoramaurea. Here archaeological evidence is more abundant, there being no present 
occupation to mask or displace the earlier remains. 


Tahoramaurea is almost 200 m long and perhaps 140 m wide. On the north and 
south-east sides are raised beaches, above which the island rises steeply to a plateau 80 x 
40 m which is ca. 35 m above sea level. Present vegetation is dominated by bracken on the 
plateau and northern faces, and flax, taupata and other hardy species on the raised beach 
and southern faces. Archaeological remains may be divided conveniently into those on the 
raised beaches at opposite sides of the island, and the more difficult evidence on and about 
the summit plateau (Fig. 15). 
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Fig. 15. Sketch plan of Tahoramaurea showing remains of shore whaling establishments, and 
other archaeological evidence. 


On the northern side of the island is a roughly triangular area of flat ground only 1-2 
m above high tide. approximately 100 m long by 30 m wide. The southern half is now 
under dense flax amongst which no archaeological remains could be found. Against the 
foot of the steep slope to the island summit, extending from the north-eastern end of raised 
beach a total length of about 40 m, are the remains of several stone-walled buildings 
and stone hearths. At the north-east end a massive hearth (N 156/33) of the same schist-like 
phyllonite as is used on Motungarara is fronted by a 5 x 5 m hut platform, directly adjacent 
to and only | m above the beach. The hearth is of unmortared construction and measures 
ca. 1.2 m high, 1.5 m across with arms 1.8 m and 1.5 m long. The walls are more than 1 
m thick. On the steep hillside 5 m above the hearth is a terrace 6 x 3 m. Extending to the 
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south-west are the well preserved remains of three or more stone-walled houses backed up 
against the foot of the scarp (N156/32). At least one hearth can be made out under the now 
dense vegetation. Some of the walls appear to be of earth core faced by stone. 


On the south-east side of the island the raised beach is 150 m long and as much as 40 
m wide. Archaeological evidence here is confined to a hearth and adjacent wall built to 
hold the foot of the hill (Fig. 16), — clearly the remains of a single hut. On the narrowing 
south-west end of the terrace is a pit 1.5 x 1.5 m and 1 m deep, next to which a loose pile 
of boulders may signal another hearth. 


The broad top of the island (N156/41) seems likely to have been extensively occupied 
although only a single possible pit is now visible under the dense bracken. Occupying an 
exposed situation just below the south-east rim of the plateau are four terraces, two of 
them (20 x 6 m, 15 x 5 m) still well formed. 


Tahoramaurea, like Motungarara, has been known by a variety of names, including 
Rauparaha’s Island (Dieffenbach 1843 I:98), Mayhew’s Island (Dieffenbach 1843 1:99) 
and Brown’s Island (Macmorran 1977:23). The island was for some time the home of Te 
Rauparaha who was occupying a few huts on the raised beach of the northern side when 
the New Zealand Company vessel, Tory, anchored in the roadstead in October 1839 
(Dieffenbach 1843 1:111). Captain William Mayhew was an American who was at the 
same time operating a two boat whaling station from the shore platform on the opposite 
(south-east) side of the island (Dieffenbach 1843 I:109 and 111). Andrew Brown ran a 
store for Mayhew on the island and later farmed at Wharekohu (Wilkinson & Wilkinson 
1952:20-23). 


Fig. 16. Stone revetting at hut site N156/34 on Tahoramaurea (April 1982). 
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Fig. 17. ‘‘Brown’s deserted whaling station, Kapiti island’’ (April 1849), Mary Marshall 
after William Swainson (private collection). 
Photo: Alexander Turnbull Library 


‘Among the Swainson sketches dating from April 1849 are several depicting 
‘‘Brown’s Island” (he actually called both Tahoramaurea and Motungarara ‘‘Brown’s”’ 
which may have been usage at that time). The most interesting shows ‘‘Brown’s whaling 
station’’ from Motungarara (Fig. 17). In the foreground are the decaying palisades of Te 
Hiko’s settlement, while to the rear are three or more European style buildings on the 
northern shore platform of Tahoramaurea. This cluster of European buildings is also 
shown in Gilfillan’s 1844 sketch (Hocken Library, Sketchbook p.45) where perhaps six 
buildings can just be made out. The historical evidence in these two sketches would nicely 
account for the present archaeological evidence, and indicates that when Te Rauparaha 
left, Mayhew (or, by then, Brown) shifted operations to the sheltered northern side of the 
island. 


TOKOMAPUNA 


The third islet used by whalers is Tokomapuna, ca. 1.5 km off Kapiti and a little 
more than 2 km from Motungarara and Tahoramaurea. The island is now covered in dense 
taupata, pohutukawa, ngaio, mahoe, and boxthorn and blackberry which makes thorough 
searching very difficult. The island is largely flat, 2-5 m above high water. A high point, 
ca. 12 m above sea level, stands above the south end of the island, while a low ridge, 
rising to the north, extends part way along the west side. Archaeological evidence in- 
cludes the remains of seven stone hearths (undoubtedly there are more under dense 
patches of blackberry), and three small terraces on the western slope of the low ridge (Fig. 
18). These clearly relate to living accommodation for the whalers. The beach at the 
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Fig. 18. Sketch plan of Tokomapuna showing archaeological remains of shore whaling 
station. 


north-east side, protected to the south-east by a chain of large rocks extending out from the 
island, would have provided the whalers with a place to launch their boats and ‘try-out’ 
their whales. A large mound of boulders immediately behind this beach marks the site of 
the former try-works. Other surface archaeological evidence consists of an oval hollow 
mount beneath the high point at the south end of the island, probably a whaler’s grave, and 
possible revetting of the western edge of an extensive level area which lies beneath the hut 
terraces west of the low ridge. 
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Like the other whalers’ islands, Tokomapuna has been known by a variety of names. 
The list includes Evan’s Island (Dieffenbach 1843 1:98). Cockatoo Isle and Aeroplane 
Island (Macmorran 1977:22). Tommy Evans was the most famous of the Kapiti whalers. 
Wakefield (1845 I:122-123, and see 331-333) wrote that. 


“The whaling-station on Evans Island we found to be more complete, and under 
more thorough discipline and efficient management, than those in Port Underwood or at 
Te-awa-iti. The boats put off after a whale just as we arrived, and struck us by their 
precision and good appointment. ’’ 


In 1839, 23 boats at six Kapiti and Mana whaling stations produced 466 tuns of 
whale oil of which more than half was produced at the six boat station on Tokomapuna 
(Dieffenbach 1843 1:109). 


DISCUSSION 


Whalers played a crucial early role in contacts between Maori and Pakeha in New 
Zealand. To many observers their hehaviour and influence was deplorable (see Morton 
1982:198), but other observers (e.g. Wakefield 1845 1;335-338), and commentators since 
(e.g. Millar 1971; Morton 1982: 210-224), have been more willing to concede the positive 
effects of their activity and influence. 


The shore whalers came to New Zealand as part of a worldwide commercial enter- 
prise. Those who came, like the Sydney merchants who backed them, were interested 
firstly in profits. This commercialism was quickly appreciated by the Maori who had their 
own objectives in trade and their own goods and services for sale. Te Rauparaha in 
particular was highly desirous of trade with the Pakeha and, having moved to the Kapiti 
region, partly at least, to benefit from this, gave encouragement to Europeans to settle 
among his tribe, bringing with them their access to the material things of the outside 
world. 


There was, nonetheless, not a little friction in resolving the differing objectives and 
ways of doing things between the whalers and traders of these early decades and their 
Maori hosts. The uninhibited nature of this early contact at Kororareka in the Bay of 
Islands is well known (e.g. see Wright 1967:69-76). The best account of contact and 
conflict between whaler and Maori in the Cook Strait region comes from Wakefield (1845 
1'308-343) who spent four weeks with Kapiti whalers in June and July 1840. 


As an energetic young man himself, Wakefield was captivated by the energy and 
marked lack of ‘humbug’ shown by the whaling community. He describes a way of life in 
which the whalers lived close to their Maori hosts, and were accommodated within Maori 
society, if not entirely on Maori terms then certainly closer to it than their links with the 
world beyond New Zealand would suggest was necessary. Recently, Millar (1971) has 
described the economic and social relationships of whaler and Maori in the Cook Strait 
region. A more general discussion was given by Morton (1982), 


At first it was flax which interested the Sydney merchants. The power of Te 
Rauparaha ensured that he could concentrate flax production from the Cook Strait region 
and so draw trade to Kapiti. By 1830 the island was a centre of the New Zealand flax trade 
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(Millar 1971:63). A major Maori reason for engaging in this trade is illustrated from the 
log of H.M.S. Zebra, which visited Kapiti in March 1832 only to find Te Rauparaha and 
his fighting men away in Banks Peninsula using guns acquired through the flax trade to 
attack the people there (McNab 1913:59). Other trade goods were listed by McNab 
(1913:4 and 12) as including tomahawks, pipes, tobacco, fishhooks, clasp knives, gun- 
powder, cartridge paper, bullets, cartouche boxes, bayonets, cutlasses, bullet moulds. 
leather belts, rum, cotton handkerchiefs and blankets. In addition to flax, the traders 
sought pigs, potatoes and curios. 


If Te Rauparaha’s political power concentrated the flax trade at Kapiti, it was the 
natural advantage of the island which drew the whalers. Whereas the flax trade, however, 
could be carried on by a handful of traders to act as middlemen, the whaling industry 
required a large work force which was mostly, though not entirely, Pakeha rather than 
Maori. 


Shore whalers were generally recruited in Sydney by entrepreneurs who would equip 
a party and transport it to New Zealand at the beginning of each season, returning to take 
off men and oil at the season's end. Other shore whaling parties could be part of the 
operations of American vessels operating in New Zealand waters or may have jumped ship 
from American or other whalers. **With their warm huts, Maori mistresses or wives, and 


ample supplies of cheap rum, shore stations offered permanent temptations to sea-tossed 
crews" (Millar 1971:60). 


Not all whalers would return to Sydney at the end of each season, however, and 
throughout the 1830s increasing numbers remained in New Zealand over the summer. 
Dietfenbach (1843 1:41) described how they lived from his observations at Te Awaiti: 


“‘In the summer season the whalers live dispersed over the Sound; sometimes trading in 
a small way with the passing ships in potatoes and pigs, which they obtain through the 
families of their wives, but more generally spending their lives in idleness. There are, 
however, some very respectable men amongst them, who have been provident enough 
to cultivate small patches of ground... ."’ 


Wakefield (1845 1:323-324) describes how both permanent and seasonal residents 
among the whalers would be provided with women from among their host tribe. The 
arrangement imposed obligations on both sides with the ‘wife’ cooking, keeping house, 
and mending clothes for the whaler, and providing hospitality on his behalf. The whaler 
kept his ‘wife’ and, to a degree at least, provided for her relatives as well, although it is 
clear that this too was reciprocal and that Maori families could provide much for ‘their 
Pakeha’ by way of food, accommodation and goods for trade, 


Further to the practical and economic aspects of whalers taking Maori wives was the 
social or kin aspect. Maori women did not lose tribal links or inheritance by marrying a 
Pakeha; many Maori today count a whaler among their ancestors. Thus whalers were 
drawn into a fundamentally Maori community economically, socially and ultimately, 
genealogically, at the same time providing their Maori communities with access to the 
world outside New Zealand. 


To the archaeologist, the whalers and their interaction with the Maori offer an 
opportunity to examine both early nineteenth century European material culture in New 
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Zealand and the nature of an aspect of the early Maori-Pakeha relationship. There are few 
enough types of European settlement or areas of social contact in New Zealand which date 
from before 1840 and which are open to archaeological study: the missions offer another, 
but archaeological remains of others, such as sealing, trading and early European voyager 
contacts, are problematic indeed. 


With its eight whaling station sites Kapiti may provide the foremost archaeological 
resource in New Zealand for the study of the early whaling industry. Other places with 
early whaling activity also deserve archaeological attention, however, in particular Pre- 
servation Inlet, Foveaux Strait and the Otago Coast, Banks Peninsula, Cloudy Bay and 
Tory Channel and Hawke’s Bay. It is likely too that important archaeological deposits 
relating to the resting and supplying of pelagic whalers are still present at Russell 
(Kororareka). 


Archaeological site surveying at Kapiti indicates something of the nature of shore 
whalers’ settlement sites. Stonework is common. usually unmortared but occasionally 
with a mud mortar or earth core. European style fireplaces are sometimes in good order 
but are now more often featureless piles of boulders. Pieces of early nineteenth century 
bottle glass may be found, while barrel hoops and other iron fragments are present on 
some sites. Frequently, however, surface remains can date from post-whaling settlement 
or visitors, as at Tahoramaurea where stoneware and bottle glass fragments on the site are 
mostly of late nineteenth or early twentieth century date. 


There is a need for excavation to examine the material culture of the whalers and 
define the material aspects of their relationship with the Maori as part of a wider study of 
the process of culture contact. In New Zealand the only excavation of a whaling site so far 
undertaken is that of Coutts at Taieri Island off the south Otago coast. Coutts’ (1976) 
conclusions relate to the mixed Maori/Pakeha population evident from the archaeological 
remains, and the difference between the remains and those excavated at Maori living sites 
elsewhere in the region. The lack of excavation of early European settlement sites of other 
kinds at the time he did his work leaves open the definition of particular characteristics of 
the material culture of New Zealand shore whalers. 
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